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fruitful to western Europe. The Muhammadans were
perplexed and troubled. According to a contemporary Arab
historian, in 1097 'there began to arrive a succession of
reports that the armies of the Franks had appeared from the
direction of the sea of Constantinople with forces not to be
reckoned for multitude. As these reports followed one upon
the other, and spread from mouth to mouth far and wide, the
people grew anxious and disturbed in mind.'1
The position of the Byzantine Empire in the Crusading
movement, which was a purely west European enterprise,
was very complicated. In the eleventh century no idea of a
prusade existed in Byzantium. The problem of recovering
^Palestine was too abstract and was not vital to the Empire.
There was no religious antagonism to Islam; there were no
preachers of a crusade in Byzantium, The Eastern Empire
was reluctantly involved in the turmoil of the First Crusade.
The sole desire of the Empire was to have some aid against
the political menace from the Turks, and this had no con-
nexion with the expedition to Palestine.
Extremely interesting from the point of view of the
attitude of Byzantium towards the Crusading movement
were the years immediately preceding the Third Crusade.
In 1187 the Kurd Saladin, ruler of Egypt, a talented leader
and clever politician, captured Jerusalem from the Crusaders
and succeeded in organizing a sort of counter-crusade
against the Christians. This was the turning-point in the
history of the Crusades. And at the moment when the Third
Crusade started, the Byzantine Emperor Isaac Angelus
opened negotiations with Saladin, against whom the crusade
was being directed, and formed an alliance with Saladin
against the Sultan of Iconium.
Byzantium paid dearly for her forced participation in the
west European expeditions against Islam. In 1204 the
Crusaders took and sacked Constantinople, and established
the Latin Empire. When in 1261 the Palaeologi retook
Constantinople, they were too weak to make any serious
attempt to recover what they had lost to the Seljuk Turks.
'Had there been in Asia Minor in the latter half of the thirteenth
1 The Damascus Chronicle of the Crusades, extracted and translated from the
Chronicle of Ibn al-Qalanisit by H. A. R, Gibb (London, 1932), p. 41.